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THE MINISTRY. 


Believing that in accordance with the 
practice of the apostolic churches, the call, 
qualification, anointing and appointing of 
the true ministers of the gospel is from and 
by the Lord, and not from men, Friends 
make no account, as do some other denomi- 
nations, of the so-called succession of the 
ministry as ‘‘ priesthood,” which has been 
cause of much controversy between the 
churches as to which has the true apostolic 
Succession. Now, Friends believe that the 
only hereditary priesthood instituted by the 
Lord was that of Aardn and his descendants. 


And that priesthood, as was shown by the 
apostle, was abrogated and ended in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, who was ordained “a 
priest forever after the order of Melchise- 
dec,” not after the order of Aaron, “ for,” 
saith the apostle, “it is evident that our 
Lord sprang out of Juda; of which tribe 
Moses spake nothing concerning priesthood. 
For that after the simi!itude of Melchisedec, 
there ariseth another priest, who is made not 
after the law of a carnal commandment, but 
after the power of an endless life... For there 
is verily a disannulling of the commandment 
going before, for the weakness and unprofit- 
ableness thereof. .. But this man, because he 
continueth ever, hath an unchangeable priest- 
hood. . . For such an high priest becameus, ° 
who is holy, harmless, undefiled, separate 
from sinners, and made higher than the 
heavens. Heb. vii. 14, 15, 16, 18, 24, 26. 
“The Holy Ghost this signifying, that the 
way into the holiest of all was not yet made 
manifest, while as the first tabernacle was 
yet standing... Which steod only in meats 
and drinks and divers washings and carnal 
ordinances, imposed on them until the time 
of reformation. .. For Christ is not entered 
into the holy places made with hands, which 
are the figures of the true, but into heaven 
itself, now to appear in the presence of God 
for us.” Heb. ix. 8, 10, 24. “ But now 
hath He obtained a more excellent minis- 
try, by how much also He is the Mediator of 
a better covenant, which is established upon 
better promises. .. For this is the covenant 
that I will make with the house of Israel 
after those days, saith the Lord. I will put 
my laws into their mind, and write them in 
their hearts, and I will be to them a God, 
and they shall be to me a people. . . In that 
He saith, anew covenant, He hath made the 
first did. Now that which decayeth and 
waxeth olfl is ready to vanish away.” Heb. 
viii. 6, 10, 13. 

Seeing that the old covenant was to be 
ended in Christ, and “‘ vanish away,” and a 
new covenant to be established on “ better 
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promises,” even Christ, our sacrifice, high 
priest and holy intercessor; and also the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit, our sanctifier, 
guide and comforter, Friends have ever 
believed that it is the duty of the true 
Christian Church to embrace this new 
covenant in all its fulness by discarding the 
ceremonial ritual of ‘‘ meats and drinks and 
divers washings and carnal ordinances, 
which were to vanish away ;” and with 
them also the priesthood, which appears to 
have been retained by some churches for 
the purpose of administering such carnal or 
dinances, after the similitude of Aaron, and 
not after Christ. 

But while wholly discarding a priesthood 
as a class of men coming between the people 
and God the Father, and holding that there 
is only one High Priest, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who should come between our souls 
and God, Friends believe in the universal 
priesthood of believers. They hold, in com- 
mon with all evangelical Christians, that the 


way into the holiest is now made manifest, | 


and that all believers may “have boldness to 
enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus, 
by the new and living way which He hath 
consecrated for us through the veil, that is 
to say, His flesh,” and that ‘‘ having Him 
as a High Priest over the house of God, we 
may all draw near with a true beart in full 
assurance of faith” to God the Father, to 
offer in the name of Jesus, prayers, interces- 
sions and giving of thanks; and that our 
spiritual sacrifices and imperfect services are 
made acceptable to God through Him. 
Nevertheless, Friends fully believe in a 
rea] ministry in the Church of Christ, who 
are in the true apostolic succession. While 
they hold that in the assemblies of believers 
for worship any one may be led by the Spirit 
to speak or pray, they hold that the Lord 
Jesus specially calls and endows some by 
gifts of the Spirit, (coinciding with mental 
and other endowments, the gifts of the 
same Creator,) as “ ministers of the word.” 
Friends do not consider a high intellectual 
education or a knowledge of the theology of 
the schools as a necessary prerequisite for a 
minister of the gospel of Christ. Yet we 
do not ignore education, but believe sound 
learning to be a blessed help to ministers as 
well as other Christians, when it is sanctified 
by the influences of the Holy Spirit; and 
perhaps there is no body of Christians which 
values a solid, useful education for all classes 
more highly than the Society of Friends. 
Holding that “all Scripture is given by in 
spiration of God, and is profitable for doc 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousnegs, that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
every good work,” Friends necessarily re- 








gard a more or less thorough acquaintance 
with the Scriptures as necessary to a prop. 
erly qualified minister of the gospel of 
Christ, and have always pressed upon their 
ministers the constant perusal and examina. 
tion of them, in a prayerful waiting upon 
Christ for Him to open their understandings 
by the illumination of His Spirit, that they 
might understand the Scriptures. Yet the 
most complete study of them without the 
help of the Spirit, and without His call and 
qualification, would nevVer make any one a 
minister. 

A few words will explain the manner of 
Friends in admitting a member to the station 
of a minister of the gospel. When a mem. 
ber or members, male or female, who have 
submitted to the baptizing power of Christ 
in their hearts, feel the power of the Holy 
Spirit calling upon them to speak in the 
name of the Lord in a meeting, or to offer 
vocal supplication, they are encouraged to 
obey the heavenly call, and to be faithful to 
the monitions of the Spirit, as they may be 
favored with them from time to time. 
Friends generally give time for such to 
make proof of their ministry, and on 4 be- 
lief that the gift is from the Lord, and is 
exercised in His authority for the edification 
of the church and the good of souls, and 
that the call is to the public ministry of the 
word, the case is considered in the different 
meetings having jurisdiction over it, and 
when the gift is finally acknowledged by the 
Monthly Meeting such persons are at liberty 
to travel in the service of the gospel and 
otherwise exercise their ministry according 
to the rules of the Society. 

As it is evident that this ministry is the 
gift of an allwise and merciful God for the 
spiritual help of His poor fallen creature 
man, and cannot be claimed as the result of 
his own mental capacity or acquirements, we 
believe that is something that cannot be sold 
for money without compromising its divine 
character. Hence we deem it contrary to 
the high profession of a minister of the gos- 
pel of Christ to make a bargain to preach so 
many sermons, or to officiate so many 
months or years for a stipulated sum of 
money. There is no doubt that the system 
of stipendiary payment for preaching may 
foster a covetous spirit, and tends to instil 
into the heart which should be elevated 
above such influences, a “love of money 
which is the root of all evil.” Our Lord 
saith to his disciples, ‘“ Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give.” And Paul has left 
many admonitions on this subject. ‘I bave 


coveted no man’s silver or gold or apparel. 
Yea, ye yourselves know that these bands 
have ministered to my necessities, and to 
Acts xx. 33, 34. 


them that were with me.” 
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Upon this principle Friends make no pro-| THE CENTENNIAL OF THE AUTHOR OF 
vision for stipulated payment of ministers “ROCK OF AGES.” 

for their ministerial services. He would not| — 

be considered a true dispenser of the gift) Among the remarkable centennials of this 
thus freely bestowed upon him by the Head year— Rousseau, Voltaire, Joan of Arc, and 
of the Church for its edification, if he were| the rest—there is a more modest one, which, 
to make any suchclaim. Yet Friends re-| however, is noteworthy, namely, that of Au- 
cognize that ‘so hath the Lord ordained that! gustus Montague Toplady, the author of the 
they that preach the gospel should live of hymn ‘ Rock of Ages.” Like many other 
the gospel,” and hence, while laboring in bymn-writers, Toplady owes his world-wide 
their Master’s service, ministers are freely fame, if not to a solitary success, to a few 
and willingly supplied by Friends with well-known hymns, of which “ Rock of 
things needful, and helped from place to} Ages” is certainly the chief. Under a lit- 
place as their call may be, especially when erary aspect, there is scarcely one whom we 
in limited circumstances, so that, as the dis-, degm essentially a bymn-writer who ranks 


ciples sent out by our Saviour, they may, also as a poet. We know Lord Macaulay 
“lack nothing.” 


SS “o> 
For Friends’ Review. 


PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 


had no high esteem for Montgomery ; and 
Isaac Watts, popular as he is in the faculty 
he possessed of expressing religious emotion, 
only sometimes, as George Dawson put it, 
stood on Pisgah heights; and so on, through 


the whole category, a single touch of a bu- 
E. De Pressensé, in a late letter to the) man chord, one happy expression of Christian 
ee eee points out the fact that) aspiration, one ‘hymn is the all-in-all of lit- 
aes See a Sea erary er a ee —s 
aud remained names. “Just as I am, without one plea 
freethinkers, but have not definitely separa-| while it adds to the lustre of ‘‘ Literary Clap- 
ted cig vcr ye Phe in or-| ham,” 4 = — ee an 
ganization. ut receutly M. Bouchard, a name of the invali arlotte iott : 
man holding prominent official position in | “Come, Thou fount of every blessing” re- 
France, separated himself from the Romish' calls Whitefield’s convert, Robert Robinson, 
church, so that at his death he should not! who, “unstable as water,” excelled in that 


be interred by its rites. He has, however, effort rather than in literary skill generally : 


gone farther, and not contenting himself) “All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” a hymna 


with mere negation, desires to know and| with all the martial swing of ‘‘ The Soldiers’ 
possess the Protestant faith. , Chorus” in Faust, perpetuates the name of 

His example has been followed by others Edward Perronet, an otherwise unknown 
in Belgium, where the recent elections have | minister of the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
shown the advance of sentiments opposed to| Connexion: ‘Sweet the moments, rich in 
the domination of the Roman Church. In) blessing” emblazons on the roll of time the 
France it is now proposed to publish a daily! title of Sir Walter Shirley more effectually 
paper which shall “ urge France to shake off than his honorable prefix: and “Nearer, my 
its religious indifference, and to turn to the’ God, to Thee,” not to enumerate instances 
Protestant church, not-to assault it and! unnecessarily, lends a sweetness to the grave 
enter it by violence, but to seek from it! at Harlow, in Essex, where lie the remains 
initiation into that faith of the Reformation! of the otherwise unknown Sarah Flower 
which has been the basis and safeguard of} Adams. And yet one great success, such as 
all public liberty wherever it has been! these we have mentioned, awakens a pardon- 
accepted, while, at the same time, it has! able curiosity to peep at the private life of 
brought to immortal souls those consolations' those who have fired our imaginations and 
without which they are for ever restless and enkindled our spiritual aspirations; even 


unsatisfied.”’ ‘though the result be, as in the present case, 
There seems to be in France and Belgium /|a glance at the history of a narrow polemical 


an openness to hear the preaching and teach-| display. Mr. Dale said the other day, at 
ing of the pure principles of Christianity,| Plymouth, that for himself, when he knew 
such as has not existed for a long time pre-| something of the character and life of an au- 
viously, | thor, and when he was, therefore, a person 
/and not a mere name, he always read what 
he had written with greater intelligence and 
interest. And this is true, even when be- 
hind “the Hebrew Melodies” we discover a 
profligate lord; and in ‘“‘ My God, my Father, 
blissful name!” recognize the writing of the 


Aiton 

Was it not the end of Christ’s coming to 

destroy sin in the heart, and to set the soul 

free therefrom, that it might serve the Lord 

in the liberty, life, and power of His Spirit ? 
I. PENINGTON. 


\AS NA 
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not over-fastidious “ Dick Steele,” not to 
mention men like Addison and Pope, whose 
hymn ‘‘ When all Thy mercies, O my God,” 
in the one case, and whose ode in the other, 
have rendéred their names as popular as they 
are otherwise illustrious. 

Therefore it is that an interest attaches to 
the author of ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” and that at 
this time, when the centenary of his death 
occurs, we revive an almost forgotten chap 
ter of biography. It is a brief one that may 
be told in a few lines. Augustus Toplady 
was born at Farnham, in Surrey, in 1740, 
and was educated at Westminster School 
and Trinity College, Dublin. In 1762 he 
took holy orders in the Church of England, 
and became successively the incumbent of 
Blaydon in Somersetshire and Broad Hem- 
bury, near Honiton, in Devonshire. The 
presentation to Hembury Vicarage, was, 
however, a fatal gift, for the moist climate of 
beautiful Devon-laid in him the seeds of pul- 
monary disease, from which he ultimately 
died, in August, 1778. While suffering from 
illness, and in fulness of hope, as is the 
wont of consumptives, he removed from the 
West Country to town, and preached at the 
French Calvinist Church in Orange street, 
Leicester-fields. 

His early life seems to have been charac- 
terized by a gentleness, which found expres 
sion in verse, while a recapitulation of his 
more solid works, as we are accustomed to 
designate literature which, however, it fre- 
quently happens, cannot compare in power 
with the mare imaginative productions of the 
pen, would force the conclusion that, of all 
men, Toplady was the last to write a hymn 
which would appeal to the Christian, in all 
time, and of all ages, and of all denomina- 
tions, by the force of its broad charity and 
its recognition of the all-sufficiency of the 
Saviour. A few of the titles of his heavy 
works are enough to indicate his zeal for 
sectarianism and his combative disposition. 
Such are —“ The Historical Progress of the 
Calvinism of the Church of England,” “ The 
Church of England Vindicated from the 
Charge of Arminianism,” “‘ The doctrine of 
Absolute Predestination Stated and As- 
serted,”’ and ‘‘The Doctrine of Christian 
and Philosophical Necessity Asserted.’’ 
What a catalogue to associate with an un- 
doubtedly gentle and pious life! ‘ How 
much better are men than their creeds!” We 
willingly turn from this side of Toplady’s 
character, and avoid any observation of his 
antagonism to John Wesley, the apostle of 
the eighteenth century revival, to the con- 
sideration of his more amiable qualities. His 
bealth was sacrificed to his zeal for his 
church, and to the ardent and persistent pur- 
suit of his hard convictions in relation to the 
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Christian faith; but it is possible that, to 
the decay of his physical robustness was due 
much of his spiritual insight; and to that 
quickened perceptive quality we are indebted 
for words which are at once a consolation, a 
spring of hope, and an inspiration to every 
English-speaking Christian throughout the 
world. Nay more! ‘ Rock of Ages” hag 
been translated into the Latin tongue, and 
has thus access to the wide’ field which igs 
embraced within the Roman communion, 
and, it may be hoped, does, in tbat garb, ex. 
ercise a pure and spiritual iufluence on aris. 
tocratic and highly cultivated circles, in 
which sacred poetry in the vernacular meets 
with a scant welcome. Augustus Toplady 
has died a literary death as a controversial- 
ist ; as a sacred poet his one great kymn will 
ensure him immortality. —Christian World. 





oe 





FoRMALITY.— For formality in 
religion is nauseous to God and good men; 
and the more so, where any form or appear- 
ance has been new and peculiar, and been 
begun and practised upon a principle, with 
an uncommon zeal and strictness. Therefore, 
I say, for you to fall flat and formal, and 
continue the profession without that salt 
and savor, by which it is come to obtain a 
good report among men, is not to answer 
God’s love, nor your parents’ care, nor the 
mind of truth in yourselves, nor in those 
that are without; who, though they will 
not obey the truth, have sight and sense 
enough to see if they do who make a pro- 
fession of it. For where the Divine virtue 
of it is not felt in the soul, and waited for, 
and lived in, imperfections will quickly 
break out and show themselves, and detect 
the unfaithfulness of such persons, and that 
their insides are not seasoned with the na- 
ture of that holy principle which they pro- 
fess.— Wm. Penn. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE ADDRESS OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE PHILA- 
DELPHIA SABBATH ALLIANCE. 

To the citizens of Philadelphia and the Com- 

monwealth of Pennsylvania: 

The Philadelphia Sabbath Alliance, repre- 
senting all denominations of Christians, was 
called into existence by gross actual viola- 
tions of the Sabbath among us, and by the 
evident danger of further encroachments 
upon it. ae 

If it is true, as we believe it to be, that 
the relation of Religion to the State is the 
question of the age, we believe it to be 
equally true that the relation of the Sabbath 
to the State and to religion is the question® 
of the hour. In this country the foundations 
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of our State and National Governments 
were wisely laid by our fathers upon the 
principles of Christianity, and the experience 
of a century has proved that Christianity, as 
an element in our national life, has been the 
main factor in our civilization and progress. 
Many causes are combined to sever this con- 
nection of our institutions with Christianity 
—chief among them the immigration ef a vast 
unbelieving and irreligious population from 
the Old World. The Jesuits, Communists, 
and other secret societies whose principles 
are subversive of law and order, invited by 
the absence of a powerful standing army and 
the greater freedom of our institutions, seem 
to have transferred the chief seat of their 
operations to the United States. In all the 
great centres of population, they are sowing 
the seeds of discontent and lawlessness, and 
threatening to undermine the very founda- 
tions of government itself. In the presence 
of social forces such as these, the sacredness 
of law assumes a new importance, and the 
open, persistent violation of any ackuow- 
ledged statute obtains a perilous signifi- 
cance. 

Not to dwell upon the habitual and pal- 
pable violation of law in the unrestrained 
prosecution of the liquor traffic and other 
forms of business on the Lord’s Day, we 
call attention to the startling fact that many 
corporations, chartered by the State and con- 
trolled by citizens of wealth and influence, 
do constantly violate the law of God and of 
the Commonwealth. 

In this connection we refer with great 
pleasure to the action of the Managers of the 
Permanent Exhibition in closing their gates 
on the Sabbath. By this action, avowedly 
taken in deference to the expressed senti- 


ments of the Christian community, they have | 


placed themselves on the side of the law, 
and, now, in their worthy enterprise, they 
deserve and should receive the hearty sup- 
port of all good citizens. The Christian peo- 
ple of America have learned with great sat- 
isfaction that at a meeting of English and 
American exhibitors in the International 
Exposition at Paris, a resolution “not to re 
quire the services of attendants in their 
several departments on the Lord’s Day, or to 
expose their exhibits when doing so would 
require personal care or labor,” was present- 
ed and advocated by a well-known American 
citizen, and subsequently circulated for sig- 
natures, and that, since that time, there has 
been almost entire cessation of business in 
the English-speaking departments. It is 
worthy of note in the same connection, that 
judgment has been obtained against the 
Brighton Aquarium, in England, in the sum 
8f £200, or nearly one thousand dollars, for 
& single violation of the law which prohibits 


| 


| tion. 
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the opening of any place of public entertain- 
ment or amusement on the Sabbath. 

The course pursued by those institutions 
which disregard the Sabbath is in marked 
and painful contrast with the example set by 
our late Centennial Exhibition, an example 
which, taken in connection with the remark- 
able financial success of that great enterprise, 
has attracted wide attention in other coun- 
tries. In his valuable address before the 
General Presbyterian Council in Edinburgh, 
last year, the Rev. Dr. Thompson referred to 
it as one of the most hopeful signs in the 
present situation of the Sabbath question. 
We cannot doubt that the example of this 
International Exhibition has contributed to 
the present remarkable awakening of interest 
in behalf of the Sabbath on the continent of 
Europe, and to the formation of an Interna- 
tional Confederation to promote its better 
observance. Christian men from the leading 
States of the old world, including France, 
Switzerland, North and South Germany, the 
Baltic provinces of Russia, and Hungary and 
Roumania in the East, are united in this 
Confederation. More than one crowned 
head, including the Emperor of Germany, 
was represented in its first Congress held 
last year at Geneva, by a special messenger 
commissioned to declare the interest of his 
royal master in this sacred cause. A spirit 
of deep devotion pervaded and animated the 
discussions, and led to a singular unanimity 
in the resolutions which were adopted. The 
first of these, which, with but two dissenting 
voices, carried with marked enthusiasm the 
assent of the whole Congress of between 
four and five hundred delegates, based their 
action not upon merely humanitarian grounds 
but upon the divine institution of the Sab- 
bath, and its universal and perpetual obl ga- 
At the close of the ‘’ongress, with 
many of the Christian people of Geneva, 
assembled on the Lord’s Day, they pledged 
themselves anew, with thanksgiving and. 
praise, to defend the day which the world 
had been commanded at the gates of Eden 
and from the cliffs of Sinai to keep holy to 
the Lord. Under the influence of this move- 
ment, railway and postal service have al- 
ready been largely reduced,and in many other 
departments of labor the sons of toil are 
being relieved of its burdens on the Sabbath. 
A bill is now before the German Reichstag 
which provides that ‘‘ manufacturers may not 
compel their workmen to work on Sundays 
and festivals. Labor which, from the nature 
of the industry cannot be postponed or sus- 
pended, does not come under the above reg- 
ulation.” Thus we see that while other 
nations, aroused to a new sense of its impor- 
tance, are grasping to recover their lots 
Sabbath, we are supinely submitting to the 
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revolution of established American usage, 
and the trampling down of laws which bave 
been on our statute books since the birth of 
the Commonwealth. 

Believing that our fellow citizens of whose 
action we complain, fail to perceive as we 
perceive the intimate connection between the 
observance of the Sabbath and the public 
welfare, we respectfully and earnestly ask 
their consideration for the following views as 
the basis of our action in the premises : 

1. At the very birth of the human race, a 
portion of man’s time was set apart for rest 
and holy uses. ‘God blessed the seventh 
day and hallowed it.”” This endows every 
man with an inalienable right to be free one 
seventh part of his time from the yoke of 
secular employments. 

2. This law was subsequently reaffirmed 
with peculiar emphasis in the fourth precept 
of the decalogue. All the ingenuity of critics 
who have sought to impair the force of this 
commandment, has failed to explain its incor- 
poration, with exceptional fulness of state- 
ment, in an inspired code, of which every 
other part is admitted to be of world-wide 
and perpetual obligation. We are constrain- 
ed to believe that, however mere incidents in 
the form or time of its observance may be 
changed. the essential requirement of the 
fourth commandment is a law for all human- 
ity and for all time. 

3. The Redeemer of the world declared 
that the Sabbath was made for man,—not for 
one race only or for a limited time, but for 
man. It meets fundamental wants of human 
nature. Therefore while God continues sov- 
ereign and the needs of man remain the 
same, we can safely say that this law cannot 
and will not be repealed. 

4. Ample experience and careful observa- 
tion have proved that the observance of one 
day in seven as a day of rest and worship 
contributes powerfully to man’s physical, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual welfare; 
that disregard for it is injurious to every hu- 
man interest; that the same law is discover- 
able even among our patient servants, the 
domestic animals; that the beneficence of the 
Sabbath law is even more conspicuous in its 
operation upon society than upon the indi- 
vidual; and that civil restraints are neces- 
sary to guard the rights of working-men to 
the Sabbath rest against the greed which 
would compel them to labor on that day for 
their employers’ gain. 

5. Such laws are found on the statute 
books of nearly every American Common- 
wealth. Pennsylvania is conspicuous among 
her sister States for the care with which she 
has guarded this great interest of humanity. 
In the body of laws enacted at Chester, by 
the Assembly which met there in the year 
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1682, it was enacted that, ‘‘for the ease of 
creation, every first day of the week, called 
the Lord’s Day, people shall abstain from 





































































in 
their common toil and labor.” This was re. ee 
placed by the still more explicit law of 1794, tion, 
a law which has never been repealed, and § jende 
which is at this moment the law for all citi. J Qne : 
zens and corporations within the limits of the § the | 
Commonwealth. We would remind our § wom 
fellow-citizens who, as we believe, are jeo. very 
pardizing the most precious elements of our If 
social and political inheritance, that asall our ackn 
citizens are equal before the law, all are whet 
equally bound to obey the law. If eminent plan 
and influential citizens, and institutions and 
which are admired ornaments to our city, with 
permit themselves to trample upon it, how the | 
can we expect the thoughtless, ignorant and to m 
vicious to respect it? colle 
It is easy to see, moreover, that the exhi- mos 
bitions of high character which have already § go 
been thrown open on the first day of the and 
week, are, if they shall continue, only the unit 
precursors of a host of inferior exhibitions tho 
which will not fail to follow their example. sel 
Our theatres will not long resist the pressure yan 
which even now beats against their doors, if ] 
the Academy of Fine Arts continues to vio- dot 
late the law with impunity. No strolling ele 
circus or menagerie will respect the Day of leg 
Rest if the attractive collection on the banks Ba 
of the Schuylkill remains open on that day. me 
The Bishop of London, speaking in opposi- Qu 
tion to a petition recently presented to the tat 
House of Lords, declared: ‘Once open these ve 
public institutions on the Sabbath, and the ed 
opening will get from museums to concerts, th 
and from concerts to theatres, and from thea- pt 
tres to music-halls. And, ultimately, con- 
tractorsand shop-keepers will say, Why may co 
I not employ my men on Sabbaths when per- be 
sons are employed on that day in music-halls se 
and theatres for profit.” The evil already in of 
existence threatens rapid and indefinite in- p 
crease. Such a question affects not Philadel- tl 
phia only but the entire State. Every town el 
visited by a travelling exhibition company 
may at any time be called to consider it. a 
And the present time, while the evils we 0 
have contemplated are yet in their incipi- c 
ency, while comparatively few are as yet di- k 
tectly interested in the gains derived from t 
exhibitions on the Sabbath, seems a favora- I 
ble time for erecting such safeguards as may, { 
with the blessing of God, preserve the { 
Sabbath for ourselves and transmit it to 
our children. 








AxsBoT AGATHON used to say, “I never 
went to sleep with a quarrel against any 
man; nor did I, as far as lay in me, let one 
who had a quarrel against me sleep till hg 
had made peace.’’—‘‘ The Hermits.” 
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— For Friends’ Review. another for those who expect to go to colleges. 
se of EDUCATION AND LEARNING. 2. For all pupils in secondary schools to re- 
alled — ceive (as is now mostly the case) the in- 













from Among the often greatly varying opinions} struction suited to those who will go from 
3 ff brought out in late discussions upon educa-| school to college. 3. For colleges to adapt 
794, tion, amongst Friends and others, certain | their courses and requirements for admission, 
and § tendencies toward agreement may be seen.|to those wants in regard to entrance into 
citi: Hf Qne of these may be fairly represented by | practical life, which would legitimately shape 
‘the #f the proposition, that while all men and/the instruction in secondary and advanced 
our women ought to be educated, few need to be| schools, if there were no colleges, but only 
Jeo. Bf very learned. practical life, for pupils to be prepared for. 
our If it seem that this is obvious, and is| The first of these plans is not unfrequently 
our acknowledged by everybody, it may be asked | carried out; but it is cumbrous, involving 
are whether it is recognized, practically, in the| double labor on the part of instructors, and 
nent plans and conduct of most schools, colleges| therefore unsatisfactory. It is between the 
sous and universities? I think it is not; and,| second and third that the question is coming 
ty, with this belief, I venture the assertion that| up, as one that must be somehow settled in 
how the most needed reform of our day may be|the near future. Must all advanced schools 
and to make arrangements adapting schools and| conform their courses to the requirements of 






colleges first to the best possible (i. e. the} colleges, setting aside the idea of preparation 
most suitable) education of the many who| for practical life as an object of itself; or, 
do not aim or require to become learned,|should the colleges encourage schools to 
and afterwards enabling the colleges and | plan and arrange their instruction chiefly in 
universities to meet the requirements of| view of this last object; the requirements 
those few who seek, and can avail them-)} for entrance into colleges being then adapted 
selves usefully of, the highest and most ad-| to such instruction ? 














ure § vanced learning. For answer to this inquiry, consideration 
8, if For example, Hebrew and Sanscrit are sel-| needs to be given to the purpose of colleges. 
oa dom, if ever. taught, as required or even as| Are they, properly, designed and maintained 
ing elective studies, in any (non-theological) col-| to confer learning, in the special sense, or 
y of lege,previous to graduation with the degree of| extended education, in the general sense? 
nks Bachelor of Arts. The same is true of that} Various views have been, no doubt, held 
ay. method or department of Mathematics called| by the founders of colleges. But, on the 
Ost Quaternions. These are, where they are| whole, I think the preponderating judg- 
the taught, regarded as advanced, special, uni | ment of college men now would be, that they 
eae versity studies. Near the other end of the} ought to be regarded as institutions for 





educational line, we find Greek omitted from} mental development and training (educa- 
the courses of instruction in most secondary | tion), with, also, the conferring of useful 
public schools and in many high schools. knowledge as mental furniture; preparing 

Yet, to enter the freshman classes of most| men either for an abler performance of work 
colleges, a certain amount of progress in|of any kind in busy life, or for the subse- 
both Latin and Greek is required. In many] quent acquirement of erudition, in a uni- 
secondary private schools much time, both| versity or by continued private application. 
of teachers and scholars, is occupied in pre-| The university, not the college, should be 































in- paring the latter in Latin and Greek, so that| the special dispenser and promoter of era- 
el- they may reach the standard demanded for| dition or learning, as distinguished from 
va entrance into the colleges. general training or education. 
ny As very many who desire educational} Are the colleges, then, as they now exist, 
It. advantages’ as great as their means, and| adapted, by their courses and arrangements, 
we need of going early to business, will allow, | to do as well as they can and ought to do, 
e. cannot go to college, there seem to be two| this work of general education’? If any 
di- kinds of interest to be promoted. First,| farther answer than is implied above can be 
we that of those who, to earn their living,| ventured by the present writer to this im- 
Fe must leave school and go to work between| portant question, it must be postponed to 
y) the ages of 16 and 18 years, and secondly, | Some other opportunity. H. H. 
he that of those who can continue their studies -- 
* as long as they please, and who prefer to go} Answer Tuem.—Parents run the risk of 
to college. : losing the love of their children who put 
er The following modes of adjustment are/ aside their trivial questions as of no conse- 
Ly possible between these interests: 1. For/ quence. An interrogation point symbolizes 
xd every secondary school to have two distinct| the life of childhood. “Why” and “What” 
* courses of instruction; one for those who gv| are the keys with which it unlocks the 


from school into business or working life, and treasury of the world. The boy’s number- 
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less questions often seem trivial, but the 
wise parent will never turn them off un- 
answered, if he can help it. It is his rich 
opportunity for teaching. He is met half 
way, and there is all the difference between 
impressing truth on an eager mind and an 
uninterested one. The little fellow helping 
you at your work, and pelting you with 
endless questions, may learn as much in a 
half-hour there as in a week when his body 
is @ prisoner in the school-room, and his 
thoughts are out of doors.— Faith and Works. 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MO. 17, 1878. 











ENTHUSIASM. 


Sober people are naturally afraid of that 
which is designated by this word. Taken 
in the sense which identifies it with fanati- 
cism, terrible warnings against it have often 
occurred in history. The wildness of the 
Crusades, which involved nearly all of Eu- 
rope, and, strangest and saddest of all, the 
Children’s Crusade, were of this nature. At 
the dawn of the Reformation in Germany, 
it seemed threatened with total eclipse, 
through the violence and madness of leaders 
exciting the people against authority, whom 
Luther was obliged to reprove and denounce. 
James Nayler, among the early Friends, 
exemplified the same kind of danger, fear- 
fully. 

Yet, on the other hand, it seems not too 
much to say, that there can be no religion, 
no strong virtue, no progress of good and 
triumph over evil, without enthusiasm. It 
was not Peter’s ardor of feeling, but his self- 
confidence, which his Master rebuked. In the 
thrice repeated query, ‘Simon, son of Jonas, 
lovest thou Me?” his heart was appealed to, 
with unspeakable tenderness. This love is 
the true test of discipleship ; bringing with it 
obedience, which is the fulfilling of the whole 
law. For, the first and the second command. 
ments both enjoin love ; and love isa feeling ; 
in the best sense, an enthusiasm. ‘Greater 
love hath no man than this, that he should 
lay down his life for his friends.” 

Was not that an intense, a glorious enthu- 
siasm, in this sense, which animated George 
Fox and his associates, in setting all Eng- 
land on fire with their preaching, and wan- 
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dering over the world upon the same evap. 
gelical mission ? 

The right succession to their “ ancient 
Quakerism” can hardly be recognized or 
attested merely by a measured propriety, or 
a cautious holding of tenets and observances, 
Not yet has the world become so Christian- 
ized as to need only these. Warmth in reli. 
gion is essential to its life. Young people 
especially need this. Unless already grown 
callous through vice, or cold and indifferent 
through habit, their hearts long for some. 
thing to love, to admire, to cling to or pursue 
ardently. Well is it with the church whose 
lukewarmness never thwarts this or turns it 
aside ! 

A REMARKABLE indication of the sentiment of 
Europe on the subject of the rights of con- 
science is shown in the fifth article of the 
Treaty of Berlin, which says that “The follow- 





‘ing shall form the basis of the public laws of 


Bulgaria: Distinction of religious belief or con- 
fession shall not operate against any one asa 
reason of exclusion or incapacity in what con- 
cerns enjoyment of political rights, admission 
to public employment, functions of honors, or 
the exercise of the different professions and in- 
dustries. Liberty of public profession of all 
creeds shall be assured to all the returned 
population of Bulgaria as well as to strangers. 
No trammel shall be imposed upon the hie 
rarchic organization of different communions 
or their relations with their spiritua! chiefs.” 

Two hundred and fifty years ago it was 
almost universally held among Christians that 
the civil power should punish the propagation 
of sentiments on religion diverse from those of 
the party in power, and that conformity to the 
form of worship recognized by the State might 
be enforced by pains and penalties. It was 
only in 1770 that the Inquisition ceased in 
Spain. But now all the great powers of Europe 
unite in upholding freedom of conscience, and 
defending whole peoples in the exercise of 
religion according to the diverse forms of Prot- 
estant, [Greek Church and Romanist Christi- 
anity, and the Mahommedans who once spread 
their religion by the sword, now join in accept- 
ing protection to their own religion, and ex- 
tending it to Christians. 

Despite the evils which so abound in the 
world, and sadden the hearts of good men, 4 
very great advance in the recognizing of the 


principles of Christianity in law and public 
conduct has occurred within the memory of 


living men. 
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WE have received from the author a neatly 
printed pamphlet, published by Henry Long- 
streth, 738 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, having 
the title, “Three Home-Talks on behalf of 
Earnestness, Humility and Thoughtfulness :” 
with an appended Illustration. By R. R. 

Using the language of candor, which becomes 
even the most friendly criticism, it may be said 
that these “Home-Talks” are more generally 
intelligible to ordinary readers, than most of 
R. R.’s writings. The interspersed verses rather 
obstruct than increase the facility with which 
the attention may be given to the matter set 
forth in prose. One cannot help feeling regret, 
that an author so manifestly earnest as R. R., 
does not possess more of the art of interesting 
readers; since, without being more or less in- 
terested, they cannot be instructed. 


—————__ +e -—_. —__ 


MOVEMENTS OF MinisTERS.—Robert W. Doug- 
las’s service in Australia has;been prolonged be- 
yond what was anticipated last month, as he 
stayed a week in Melbourne on his way from 
Adelaide, and had good meetings there—espe- 
cially the last. In Sydney and its neighborhood 
he spent about four weeks, with the result of 
some special meetings held there by him be- 


coming very well attended by the public gen- 


erally. He delivered also some addresses to 
young men at the rooms of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and had a temperance 
meeting, which he “considered as one of the 
most enthusiastic he ever attended.” He was 
“glad to accept these openings for service, 
especially as there has been a good deal of pre- 
judice among the people against Friends,” and 
believed he had “left an open door for others 
toenter in and labor.” A farewell meeting, ar- 
ranged for him by Sydney Friends “proved quite 
a success.” He was presented with an address 
and a memorial album, and in a public meet- 
ing that followed, in the Temperance Hall, he 
took leave in a parting discourse: others also 
followed in prayer, and thus it “ closed in a sol- 
emn manner.” He sailed for San Francisco on 
the 28rd of Fifth mo. His own letter, from 
which these particulars are taken, reports his 
safe arrival again in America. 

Barnabas C. Hobbs attended York Quarterly 
‘ Meeting, held at York on the 24th and 25th ult., 
having previously been engaged in some parts 
of Durham Quarterly Meeting. 

Rachael Binford attended the meetings at 
Bradford, England, on First-day, the 30th of 
Sixth month. She has attended meetings at 
Sheffield, Leeds, Northampton, and elsewhere ; 
and expected to be in Glasgow by Eighth mo. 
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llth, and at Aberdeen on the 19th, for the 
General Meeting there. 

Stanley Pumphrey reached Canada early in 
the Sixth month. He was at the Quarterly 
Meeting at Norwich, and at Yonge Street and 
other Meetings lying to the north of Toronto. 
He visited the Indian Reserve, near Brantford, 
and Annie M’Pherson’s house at Galt. He has 
since attended Canada Yearly Meeting.—British 
Friend. 





A MEETING to be held at the new meeting house, at 
Forty-second and Powelton avenue, West Philadelphia, 
was authorized by Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting at 
its session on the 5th inst. This is to be under the 
care of a committee of the Quarterly Meeting. The 
meetings will be held on First-day mornings at 10 
o’clock, and will commence the first First-day in 
Eleventh month, and continue during the winter and 
spring months. 


DIED. 


GIFFORD.—On the 2d of Eighth mo., 1878, 
Isaac R. Gifford, in the 92d year of his age ; a mem- 
ber and elder of Dartmouth Monthly Meeting, Mass. 
As a shock of corn fully ripe he seemed prepared for 
the heavenly garner. His perception of the things that 
belong to the Redeemer’s kingdom seemed to be 
quickened as he neared the haven of eternal rest. The 
testimony borne by him during his last illness was full 
and clear, relative to his own experience of the won- 
derful goodness of God toward him, often expressing 
with earnestness his prayerful concern fér the salvation 
of souls. He desired it might be published far and 
wide, that in the consciousness of the near approach of 
death, he had the blessed assurance that through the 
love and mercy of God in Christ Jesus, an abundant 
entrance into the heavenly kingdom would be granted; 
saying he had found no need of change in the religion 
he had made profession of through a long life—a reli- 
gion which embraces faith in the doctrines of the Gos- 
pel as held by the Society of Friends. 

TUCKER.—On Fourth mo. 13th, 1878, William 
Tucker, in the goth year of his age; a member of 
Dartmouth Monthly Meeting, Mass. 

HADLEY.—At the residence of her son, Enos B. 
Hadley, near Emporia, Kansas, on the 21st of First 
mo., 1874, Jane Hadley, in her 67th year; a mem- 
ber of Cottonwood Monthly Meeting, Kansas. She was 
an exemplary and devoted Cbristain. 

HADLEY.—At his residence, near Emporia, Kan- 
sas, on Seventh mo. 14th, 1878, aged 34 years, Enos B. 
Hadley, an honored and valued citizen, and an old set- 
tler, having resided in the county about 23 years. He 
had a birth right membership in the Society of Friends. 
He experienced a change of heart at about the time he 
reached the years of manhood, and his daily walk and 
conduct testified of a growth in grace. He was loved 
and respected by all who knew him, because he loved 
them. At the time of his death, he was a member of 
Cottonwood Monthly Meeting of Friends, Kansas. 

SHINN.—On the 13th of Seventh mo., 1878, Abi- 
gail Shinn, wife of Joshua Shinn, in the 76th year of 
her age; a beloved member and elder of East Goshen 
Monthly Meeting, Ohio. She was an unflinching be- 
liever in the doctrines of the Christian religion, and, 
when able, a steady attender of religious meetings, 
manifesting through life a grateful love to her Heav- 
enly Father, and to the Society of which she had 
always been a member. She was ever ready to speak 
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a kind word of encouragement to cheer and help 
others on their journey of life. This dear Friend had 
been a great sufferer from disease for more than twenty 
years. But though these sufferings were much inten- 
sified during several weeks before her ‘close, she bore 
them without ever murmuring against Him who per- 
mitted it to be so, often praying that she might hold 
out faithfully, looking to her Divine Master for help 
and support. A day or so before her close she was 
in good measure relieved from suffering and appeared 
to enjoy great peace of mind, in which she said, «« I am 
happy, happy.” Soon after she very peacefully and 
quietly departed without a struggle to be, as we trust, 
forever at rest. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mopoc Missron, I. T., Seventh mo. 25, 1878. 
Dr. Roads: 
Dear Friend :—Being confined to the house 
for some weeks from nervous prostration by 
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by order of government, and are for the pres- 
ent located upon the Modoc Reservation. 

We crossed the river and made them a 
visit yesterday and find them discontented 
and unsettled in their minds. 

Much sickness prevails through their 
camp. They number upward of 400, having 
Chief Joseph only as their King, and a 
strong, stalwart looking man he is. A few 
|moments’ conversation with the interpreter 
(a white man) convinced us that the history 
of this people is full of interest, which we 
hope to get by and-by. The women and chil- 
dren largely outnumber the men. It is re- 
ported that 150 children can be selected from 
these of school age. They are bright and 
full of play, bathing in the pure limpid stream 
that runs through their camp ground like so 
many ducks and geese, not at all shy of vis- 


overwork and exposure to the oppressive itors, as is quite common for such, when 


heat has kept me silent, when I would have | 
otherwise given relief to my feelings. 

The satisfaction afforded in review of our) 
last year’s work in fulfilling our contract with | 
Government concerning the children of our | 
care, and those of the several missions and 


strangers. Agent Jones, in view of their 
great need of medical assistance, sent a dis- 
patch to Washington for liberty to employ a 
physician, which led to the transfer of the 
Doctor just relieved from Camp Ponca; 





primary schools in the Quapaw Agency, un- | 
der the embarrassing circumstances attend- , 
ing, calls for gratitude. ‘Trials make the | 
promise sweet, trials give new life to pray- | 
er.’ Our annual meeting upon the Peoria 


which took place yesterday. Their quarters 
previous to their leaving, under the supervi- 
sion of Gen. Pope, were said to have been 
in an unhealthy location on the Missouri 
River. 

The large number of deaths led to their 








Reservation, prior to closing our labors for| hasty removal. Three were found dead on 
the fiscal year, ending Sixth mo. 30th, was \their arrival at Baxter Springs in the cars, 
largely attended. The exhibition of the In-| and were buried yesterday morning ; the day 
dian children of the different schools illustra-! following their reaching camp two more 
tive of their educational acquirements and Were buried. : ‘ 
Bible history.*was highly commendable. We have never witnessed so disheartened 

We were favored with the acceptable com: | and sick a company before. We could only 
pany of Helen Balkwill and Susan Doyle, make friendship with some of them and ex- 
from a foreign land, as well as many promi-| Press our sympathy for them, leaving them 
nent men, both white and among the In-| to the tender mercies of Him who only can 
dians favorable to civilization, who added | care for them as isso much to be desired, 
much to the interest of the meeting. Two | giving comfort to the poor and needy, even 
days were given for the exercise of the chil- | in their destitute and distressed condition. 
dren, and the third for religious work and What disposition is to be made of the chil- 
thank-offerings. It did us good to find so | dren referred to will depend npon instruc- 
many ready to bend the knee in prayer and tions given by the department at Washing- 
heartily commemorate God’s great goodness ‘ton. The Modoes are their nearest neighbors, 
in holding them in remembrance ; several, | and will, doubtless, do more to quiet them 
both male and female, of this number were ‘and give them a peaceful assurance of better 
Indians, approaching the Lord in humility ‘days than the best workers or missionaries. 
and tenderness to the contrition of man . | They can sympathize with them and tell 
Our God heard and answered and crowned | their story of what has been dune for them. 
us with his loving favor. We were glad to see so many of them in 

All the children since have been dismissed |¢@mp as we made our round, and had con- 
and gone to their homes, the buildings are | fidence in their efforts among them as being 
mostly vacated, and being replenished—wait. |®vailing. Our Agent, with the aid at his 
ing other workers as orders are given for re- | command will do all he can for them, and in 
opening. The poor, disheartened Poncas |® few days we hope to find more to cheer us, 
have all gone to their new home, west of the | the weather already being more favorable 
Osages. after a morning rain. 

The day following, the Nez Perces, so, Truly thy Friends, 
long held as prisoners, came to our agency A.C. & E. H. Turis, 
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MEETINGS SELDOM VISITED —MICHIGAN, WIS- | 
CONSIN, MINNESOTA. 


West Brancu, Iowa, First month 8th, 1878. 


My Dear Friend:—After the Canada Y. 
M., my wife and I tyrned our steps to) 
Adrian Q. M., Michigan, where we were at| 
three of their Monthly Meetings, and spent | 
a First day both at Ypsilanti and Rollin. 
This Quarterly Meeting lies rather out of 
the ordinary lines of travel, and is much less | 
visited than some other parts. Ypsilanti | 
Meeting, near Detroit, is thirty miles from 
the others, and-has been often passed by, | 
though it stands rather specially in need of 
help. We were sorry not to be able to call | 
at Vandalia and La Porte, which lie between | 
Adrian and Chicago, as we were hastening | 
to Minneapolis Quarterly Meeting. We} 
might, however, had we learned its where 
abouts in time, have visited the only Monthly 
Meeting of Friends in the State of Wiscon- 


| 
| 
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ing, in which Jesus Christ was preached as 
He whom God hath exalted to be a Prince 
and a Saviour, to give repentance to His 
people and remission of sins. Charles A. 
Tebbetts, who was visiting the Quarterly 
Meeting in the interests of Penn College, 
was my acceptable companion in the various 
meetings held here. 

We are now at West Branch, expecting 
to be at Springdale Quarterly Meeting on 
the 23d, and to attend other Quarterly Meet- 
ings as they fall in course between this and 
Iowa Yearly Meeting. Thy friend, sincerely, 


STANLEY PUMPHREY. 


_———"""—_ +e 


Editor of Friends’ Review. 


Please be so kind as to publish the follow- 
\ing letter from our dear deceased Friend, 
| William H. Chase. It was given to me by 
| an eminent friend of peace in Boston. It was 


sin. The station of Lavelle, between Madi- | 2°"° printed, but will Willie — next 
son and La Crosse, on the most direct route | edition oo of Wi ne ee 
from Chicago to Minneapolis, is only a very | ER ERCNTS COTNRED GES TENG, 
short distance from Ironton, and if Solomon | JOHN HEMMENWAY. 
Cook, of Ironton, Sauk Co., Wis., heard in | 
time, he would take care that Friends were | 
met. We reached Minneapolis on the 19th, | Union Sprines, Fourth mo. 12, 1873. 
in time to attend the conclusion ofthe Meet | Dear Friend:—I am delighted with the 
ing of Ministers and Elders. The Quarterly | book thou sent me, “Life of William Ladd.” 
Meeting on the following day was very My recollections of that dear saint are of the 
small, only one Friend being over from| most fragrant nature. There are hours in 
Howard Lake; and when the men adjourned | life we never forget, which linger and linger, 
up stairs to hold their separate meeting, there | as life wears away. I presume all of us 
were but ten adult members present. I was| have such sunny memories. I have; and one 
at Howard Lake, forty miles west of Minne- | connected with William Ladd came before 
apolis, from the 22d to the 24th, holding|me as I was reading the life of this true 
four meetings. In this neighborhood there | man. 
seemed not long ago to be a warm interest} Many years ago, when there was an as- 
in Friends, and three good meeting-houses | perity of feeling between the Colonizationists 
were built. Two of these are not now being | and the Abolitionists, there was a challenge 
occupied by us. Daniel McPherson has| sent and accepted by these two contending 
gone to labor in North Carolina, and no one | parties to meet each other in debate. Of 
has taken his place. The labors of J. H.| course the two best men were selected to 
Douglas and D. B. Updegraff last winter, | present the strong arguments of each. 
were greatly valued, but such visits in this) William Ladd was chosen chairman of the 
extreme north-western settlement are rare.| meeting. The discussion was before the 
I went to Hesper on the Northern line of! Salem Lyceum. I was Secretary of the 
Towa on the 25th, and attended Winnishiek Association. As in all such discussions, the 
Quarterly Meeting there on the 27th. This, combatants both evinced that they were sub- 
was also a very small Quarterly Meeting. ject to like passions with other men, and not 
No one was present from Ironton Monthly only the speakers, but the audience became 
Meeting in Wisconsin, neither were the other very much excited, and evidently it was 
two small meetings, one forty and one fifty prudent to bring the discussion to a close, as 
miles from Hesper, represented. the strong arguments of the speakers had 
These meetings rarely get a visit, and are | been exhausted, and something like vindic- 
in a languishing state. Another point for-| tiveness was indulged in by both; when 
merly occupied by Friends in this Monthly | William Ladd arose, and just at the right 
Meeting has for some time been abandoned. | time, and what he said was like pouring oil 
Thus there appears to be a call for evange-| on the troubled waters. “I doubt not,” said 
listic work in this Quarterly Meeting also. | he, ‘‘ we are both trying to split the same log, 
On First-day the 28th, we had a large meet-! the only difference between us is simply this ; 


Brighton, Maine. 


. 
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one party is driving the wedge point first, 
and the other bead first ;’’ each party would 
claim to be driving the wedge point first, 
while the other was driving it head first. 
This speech had a magic effect. The speak- 
ers and the audience saw his wit, and joined 
in a hearty laugh. I never witnessed a better 
feeling than was appareut at the close of the 
meeting; but bad it not been for the spirit of 
peace in which this peacemaker lived, the 
result of the meeting would have been for 
the worse; as it was, I believe both parties 
felt drawn nearer together than they were at 
first. 

Thanking thee again for the interesting 
volume, I remain thy friend in the bonds 
of peace, Ws. H. CHaAse. 




































































FROM PIKE’S PEAK. 
THE ECLIPSE AS SEEN 14,000 FEET ABOVE 
THE SEA. 

The sky was cloudiess and the atmosphere 
wonderfully clear. The range of vision ex- 
tended for probably 100 miles in every 
direction. The mountains north and west 
stood dut clear cut against the sky, and the 
plains to the eastward stretched away until 
they seemed to mingle with the horizon. It 
is a rare occasion when distant objects can 
be so clearly and distinctly seen from the 
Peak. There was no haze or mist to cloud 
the view in any direction. There was, per- 
haps, no special feature observable in the 
eclipse, as noted from the summit, which 
could not be seen from any point on the 
plains below, except such as might arise 
from the clearness and rarity of the atmos. 
phere incident to the elevation. This clear- 
ness and the absence of moisture doubtless 
gave great advantage for scientific observa- 
tion and for the use of astronomical instru- 
ments. 

But there was no point, probably, within 
the entire limit of total obscuration, which 
afforded such an opportunity for noting the 
approach of the shadow of totality, or which 
gave an equal opportunity for taking in at a 
single sweep of the eye such an extended 
area of the earth’s surface. 

To the unscientific observer, the most re- 

. markable phenomenon observable from the 
summit of the Peak, was the approach of 
the shadow of totality from the north, its 
swift passage, and the sudden burst of sun- 
light which followed. 

It must be remembered that the movement 
of the shadow from north to south was at 














































































































and it was necessary that one should have 
stretched beneath him, a wide expanse of 
the earth’s surface, in order that the eye 
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could seize with a glance the line of the 
approaching shadow, and follow it, as it 
rushed away to the southward. This advan- 
tage an observer who stood upon the Peak 
possessed. 

Gen. Myers had very kindly advised our 
party where, and how, to look for the coming 
shadow, and we had taken our station on 
the northern edge of the summit several 
minutes before the period of total obscura. 
tion of the sun’s disk. Without the aid of 
a glass, the eye could at this time, distinctly 
note the shimmering of the, bright sunlight 
on the mountains more than 100 miles to 
the northward. Suddenly we observed them 
disappear, and a great wall of darkness, 
stretching out on either side as fur as the 
eye could reach, concealed them from us, 
With inconceivable rapidity the shadow 
swept toward us, its front a clear black line, 
bordered with a fringe of yellow. It hid 
from sight range after range of the more 
distant mountains, and quickly covered with 
a ghastly pall, the peaks and foot-hills and 
plains close beneath us. 

When the shadow reached and enveloped 
us, the eye could dimly outline the nearer 
mountains, and could single out with strange 
distinctness the houses and farms in the 
valley below. The sky overhead seemed 
heavy and leaden, and every visible object 
was pallid and ghastly. The very shadow 
seemed tangible and to weigh upon us, but 
the horizon all around us was brightly illu- 
mined by flashing rays of red and yellow 
lights like those of the Aurora. While we on 
the Peak were still enveloped in the depth 
of the shadow, its upper line passed over 
the far-off range to the northward, and the 
clear sunlight struck the mountains, and 
away beyond and through the darkness they 
burst suddenly into view. In an instant, 
other and nearer mountains appeared, and 
then the dimly-shaded parks and the wooded 
divide were bathed in sunlight, and the 
shadow rushed past us. 

During the period of darkness, the view 
around us was weird and terrible; but the 
sudden burst of sunlight which appeared 
upon the distant mountains. as they seemed 
to spring up instantaneously from the bosom 
of the earth, was one of the most sublime 
and joyous visions that it is ever given to 
mortal eyes to witness. It brought a sense 
of relief and delight, and no one who saw 
it can forget it. 

There was one peculiar phenomenon of 
color, connected with the approach and dis- 
appearance of the shadow of total obscura- 


the rate of about thirty miles per second, i which may perbaps have some scientific 


value, and be worthy of note. It was ob- 
served that along both lines of the shadow, 
and especially along its departing edge per- 
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haps more distinctly than its advance line, 
there was a well-defined strip of yellow 
color, shading off into orange and light red. 
This appearance was well defined and _bor- 
dered the dark lines like a fringe. These 
lines of color were noted by three or four 
persons, who all agree as to their appear- 
ance. Will some scientist tell us why they 
were there and what they indicate ?— 
Charles B. Lamborn in the Phila. Press. 


———- me 


An AMBASSADOR’s WIFE ON DREss.— 
When at Constantinople, in 1819, Stephen 
Grellet breakfasted with the Spanish Am- 
bassador, and writes: 

“On our entering the apartment of the 
Spanish Ambassador’s wife, we were greatly 
surprised. It seemed from her dress and 
manners as if we were with one of our 
women Friends; the Ambassador is him 
self a grave man, and simple in his dress 
and manners. She told us that from a child 
she was brought up in simplicity of dress, 
which she likes; it was, said she, her valued 
mother’s maxim and practice to adorn the 
mind with Christian virtues, and not the 
body with vain apparel, which disfigures 
rather than embellishes it. ‘I have fre- 
quently thought,’ she said, ‘that could I 
have been in one of those nations where 


your Friends reside, I should have been one 
of your Society, for what I have heard of 
your Society has greatly endeared your 
Friends to me; you are, however, the first 


I have ever seen. My mother often spoke 
of your Society and religious principles; she 
bad read some of your books, but never saw 
any of your members. She dressed as 
plainly as I do.’ We found, on conversing 
with her on her religious views, that she 
bad a claim on our religious affection. The 
tenderness of her heart rendered her very 
near to us; she is acquainted with the senst- 
ble influences of the Divine Spirit.” 
From the Monthly Record. 
VOLTAIRE AND THE QUAKER. 


Some time in the year 1724, Francis de 
Voltaire boarded a while with a scarlet dyer 
nigh the [Friends’] school at Half-farthing, 
in the parish of Wandsworth, kept then by 
John Huweidt, with whom I had served 
Voltaire desired to be 
improved in the English tongue, and in dis. 
course [with the master] chanced to fall on 
the subject of water baptism [which was 
treated between them] till, for want of 
understanding each other, they were so set 
they could proceed no further; when Vol- 
taire enquired whether he had never an 
usher [who] understood Latin. There was 
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one, but as he was not of our profession my 
master thought him not suitable, therefore 
sent for me into the parlor, and Voltaire re- 
hearsed their conference, desiring, if he 
missed, my master would put him right— 
but he had not. Then he began with me, 
and as they had been engaged for some time 
there was the less for me to advance. I 
then mentioned Paul’s assertion in the 17th 
ver. i. chap. 1 Cor. |‘ For Christ sent me 
not to baptize, but to preach the gospel ’’] 
which seemed so strange, that in a violent 
passion he said I lied—which I put up 
patiently, till he, becoming cooler, desired to 
know why I would impose upon a stranger. 
I said I had not imposed at all, but justly 
repeated the Apostle’s words as they stood 
in our Bibles. He replied, our Bible was 
falsely translated, and done by heretics. I 
desired to know whether he would be set 
down by Beza or Castalio. He styled them 
also heretics; I answered, I did presume he 
did not conceive that Paul’s own hand- 
writing was extant: he replied he did not. 
I then queried what he would be set down 
by—would he by the Greek? To this he 
assented, and thereon I fetched my Greek 
Testament, of Mattaire’s edition in twelves, 
and referred him thereto, at the sight of 
which he was as much surprised as he was 
before enraged, desiring to know what our 
English clergy would object to this [text]. 
I said their general reply was, that Paul 
meant “not principally, or chiefly ;’ Vol- 
taire observed they might in the same way 
elude all the rest«of the book. 

Some short time after, Voltaire being at 
the Earl Temple’s seat, in Fulham, with 
Pope and others such, in their conversation 
fell on the subject of water baptism—Vol- 
taire assuming the part of the Quaker—and 
at length [he] came to mention that asser- 
tion of Paul. They questioned there being 
any such assertion in all his writings; on 
which was a large wager [laid] as near as I 
remember of £500, and Voltaire not retain- 
ing where it was, had one of the earl’s horses 
and came over the ferry from Fulham to 
Putney, and rode to Half-farthing, and 
alighting in the yard desired our man to lead 
the horse about, being wurm. Coming to 
my master he asked for his little usher, as 
he called me. When I came, he desired me 
to give him in writing the place where Paul 
said “he was not sent to baptize,” which I 
presently did. Then, courteously taking his 
leave, he, mounted and rode back—[and, of 
course, won his wager ]. 

During his stay at the scarlet dyer’s, in 
Wandsworth, I had to wait on him several 
times, and bear him read, in the Spectators 
chiefly. At other times he would translate 
the Epistle of Robert Barclay ;, commending 
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the same [Barclay wrote it in the Latin] so 
far as to acknowledge it to be the finest or 
purest church Latin he knew. In his trans- 
lating bis Epistle to King Charles IL, in- 
stead of using the word thou or thee [for ¢u 
or fe in the text] he would write you— 
which made it, to my ear, sound harsh, 

He seemed so taken with me as to offer 
to buy out the remainder of my time. I 
told him I expected my master would be 
very exorbitant in his demand. He said let 
his demand be what it might, he would give 
it him, on condition I would yield to be his 
companion, keeping the same company—and 
[I] should always in every respect fare as 
he fared, wearing my clothes like his and of 
equal value, telling me then plainly he was 
a Deist; adding, so were most of the noble. 
men in France and England; deriding the 
account given by the four Evangelists con- 
cerning the birth of Christ and His miracles, 
&c., so far, that I desired: him to desist, for 
I could not bear to hear my Saviour so re- 
viled and spoken against. Whereupon he 
seemed under a disappointment, and left me 
with some reluctance.—_EHdward Higginson’s 
Account of a Conversation with Voltaire. 


—---— eee 


ASTRONOMICAL PROGRESS. 
XII. 

Even Fraunhofer noted the coincidence in 
relative position, of the dark lines D. in the 
sunlight with the bright sodium lines. But 
the fact was barren of consequences until 
Angstrom, Stokes and Wm. Thompson ex- 
pressed the opinion that the coincidence was 
indicative of a common cause. In 1859, 
Prof. Kirchhoff obtained a tolerably bright 
solar spectrum and brought a flame colored 
by sodium vapor in front of the slit, when 
the dark lines changed into bright ones, thus 
completing the previously imperfect coin- 
cidence. 

In order to map the positions of the bright 
lines in the electric spectra of the various 
metals, Kirchhoff used the dark lines in the 
solar spectrum as his guides. To his great 
astonishment he found that dark solar lines 
coincided in position with all the bright iron 
lines! Calculating the probability that such 
a coincidence could be merely accidental, he 
found it to be less than one in one million 
million million. ‘‘ Hence this coincidence,” 
wrote he, ‘‘ must be produced by some cause; 
and a cause can be assigned which affords a 
perfect explanation of the phenomenon; the 
supposition that the rays of light which 
form the solar spectrum have passed through 
the vapor of iron, and have thus suffered the 
absorption which the vapor of iron must 
exert.” 
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Being thus satisfied of the existence of 
one terrestrial element in the solar atmos. 
phere, it was reasonable to suspect that of 
others, and he soon obtained satisfactory 
evidence of the presence of nickel, barium, 
copper and zine. Janssen, Lockyer and 
Rouget, in Europe, soon detected numerous 
lines indicative of other metals, and Pro. 
fessor Young, of Dartmouth College, pub. 
lished a catalogue of one hundred and three 
solar lines corresponding to those of telluric 
spectra, seventy-three of which were first 
observed by himself. 

The extension of the new method by 
Miller, Huggins, Angstrom, Thalen, Janssen, 
Stokes, Sorby and others to stellar, nebular, 
cometary, auroral, zodiacal, meteoric, and 
electric chemistry, to the determination of 
the motions of stars and the rotation of the 
sun, to the discrimination of blood stains 
from dye spots, and to the qualitative ana. 
lysis of chemical and mechanical compounds, 
was a natural and inevitable consequence of 
the marvellous results obtained by Bunsen 
and Kirchhoff. A process which can detect 
a quantity so inconceivably minute as the 
hundred billionth of an ounce of sodium, is 
far more delicate than any previously known 


'or imagined instrument of observation. 


Already we have indications of its applica- 
bility to quantitative as well as qualitative 
analysis, and among the discoveries of the 
future which are to surpass our wildest 
dreams, those of the spectroscope will doubt- 
less hold a prominent place. 

It was a great step to leap the chasm 
which divides us from the fiery centre of 
our system ; to detect in the seething caldron 
of the sun the same elementary ingredients 
which compose the principal portions of the 
earth’s crust. It was a great step to obtain 
such satisfactory evidence, that the same 
divine plan which is developed in myriad 
forms of harmony and beauty in this dwell- 
ing place of our probation, is also shown in 
the foundations of that mighty orb which 
gives us day and night, the endless varieties 
of climate and the seasons of the changing 
year. But it wasa still greater step to mount 
to the distant stars; to span a void which 
light, with a speed of 186,000 miles per 
second, takes a century to traverse; to show 
that even there the same materials have 
been used, by the same Great Architect, for 
the accomplishment of His fathomless pur- 
poses, which are as vast as immensity and 
as endless as eternity. This second step 
was due, in part if not altogether, to Wm. 
Allen Miller, a member of the Society of 
Friends. The credit of it is generally given 
to Prof. Huggins, because he continued his 
researches after Prof. Miller’s death, and his 
name is therefore more widely spread before 
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the readers of the present day. But Miller’s 
observations on 
earths, began, as already has been stated, in 
1845, fifteen years before Kirchhoff and 
Bunsen published their first memoir, and 
long before Huggins had shown any interest 
in optical investigations. The earliest spec- 
tral observations of the stars appear to have 
been undertaken simultaneously and jointly 
by Miller and Huggins, and the Royal 
Astronomical Society awarded them a joint 
gold medal for their discoveries, without 
giving any expressed precedence to either. 
P. E. C. 


‘NOTES. 


THE LAND OF Mip1an.—Captain Burton, 
by command of tke Khedive of Egypt, re- 
cently visited the land of Midian, to report 
upon its resources. He brought back twenty- 
five tons of specimens, including all the 
valuable metals, and a variety of relics from 
the thirty-two ruined cities, which still exist 
in the land. Evidences of ancient mining 
operations were everywhere met with, and 
gold was found in abundance. The Khedive 
intends to work his new property through 
European capitalists. The Times corres- 
pondent affirms that the land of Midian is a 
wonderful place, and when one hears of the 
ancient mines that are spread over the 
country, with their shafts and their tunnels, 
their furnaces, the towns of workmen, and 
the cities of mine owners, one begins to 
understand why “all King Solomon’s drink- 
ing-vessels were of gold.” 

TuE following news from Caroline county, 
Md., will be of interest to temperance people: 
Prohibition has become a law by a vote of 
the people. It was accomplished by sys- 
tematic working among them previous to the 
election. Meetings were held in the churches 
and at other places, where a direct effort was 
made to secure votes against license. Sixty- 
seven out of seventy votes were thus secured 
among the colored people of one division. 
One of the gratifying results of the pro- 
hibitory law is that the county prison has 
been empty the best part of the time since 
the passage of the law. 

PuysicAL CuLTuRE.—For two years a 
school for physical culture has been con- 
ducted near a mountain lake in the south- 
eastern part of Sullivan County, Pa., two 
thousand feet above tide. It is open during 
the Seventh and Eighth months, for boys 
from twelve to seventeen years of age. 
“The primary object of the Camp School is 
physical culture.” No stated lessons from 
books are required, nor close mental applica- 
tion allowed. A part of each day is de- 
voted to lessons in geology, botany, general 
natural history, and drawing from nature. 


the spectra of alkaline} 
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THE HAY-FIELD. 


Is any season so blithe and merry, 

So gay with flowers, or so sweet with song, 
As that of the rose and the ripened cherry, 

When nights are tranquil and days are long ? 
The earth has forgotten her time of sadness, 

The silence and shadows have passed away ; 
There is nothing but universal gladness 

Among the hay. 


This is the season when lads and lasses 

Are up betimes in the sunny field; 
When the swish of the scythe lays low the grasses, 

And the passing hours new pleasures yield. 
The time of the festive, sweet hay-making, 

When the sporting laugh and the joyous word, 
And the song of grateful love partaking 

Are all day beard. 


Why should we squander the hours in sighing 
That things which are lovely do not stay ? 
That the dancing grasses so soon are dying ? 
Let us be merry amid the hay. 
There 1s time enough for the coming sorrow, 
There is wealth of beauty around us yet ; 
Let us use to-day and leave to-morrow, 
Nor God forget. 


Blue and bright is the sky above us, 
Sweet with flowers is the scented air, 

All things whisper that God doth love us, 
All sounds woo us to happy prayer ; 

The forest glades are with joy-songs ringing, 
From morn to night of the happy day, 

Let human voices to Him be singing 

From fields of hay. 


Though far : way are the days of childhood, 

Of glad light-heartedness, careless mirth, 
There is pleasure still in the field and wild wood, 
And joy for all dwellers in God’s fair earth. 

What does it matter that we grow older ? 
The best shall come when we pass away ; 
And we learn a lesson that makes faith bolder 
From fields of hay. 


Nothing is coming that need oppress us, 

Let us raise in triumph a trustful song; 
God is our Father, and He will bless us— 

His love makes summer the whole year long. 
Though skies should darken, and flowers be failing, 

Though life be stormy and days grow dim, 
God’s power and mercy are aye prevailing ; 

We trust in Him. 


MARIANNE FARNINGHAM, 
Christian World. 


EARLHAM COLLEGE, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


The Fall Term opens Ninth month 4th. Price of 
board and tuition materially reduced. Send for Cata- 
logue to President of Earlham College. 8m1o,4t. 


OAKWOOD SEMINARY, 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT TO STUDENTS. 


An arrangement is now made for the coming acad- 
emic year, to meet the pressure of the times, for all 
“paying” students residing within the limits of New 

| York Yearly Meeting and vicinity, by which their 
railroad and steamboat fare to the institution will be 

| paid by deducting it from their bills. And if they re- 
main through the winter term or longer, their return 
fare will be in like manner refunded. This arrange- 
ment (for the year) will place remote students on the 
same level as to cost as those residing near the institu- 
tion. On behalf of the Managers, 


| 2t J. J. THOMAS. 
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NEW TRACTS FOR CHILDREN. 


The Central Tract Committee of New York Yearly 
Meeting of Friends have just published a new and very 
attractive Series of Tracis for Children. Twelve kinds 


ina package. Price, ro cents. Address, 
DAVID S. TABER, 
2t 714 Water St., New York. 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 13th inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—In the House of Commons, on 
the 8th, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in answer to 
questions and arguments respecting the Anglo-Turkish 
convention, said that the government had undertaken 
certain obligations in respect to the defence of the 
Asiatic provinces from future attacks by Russia, and 
as a consideration, Turkey had promised to enter into 
an agreement as to the carrying out of certain reforms. 
These reforms will require great care, and will have to 
be elaborately discussed between the two Powers. 
The government hopes to induce the Porte to agree to 
effect sich reforms as are desirable, and give specific 
guarantees for carrying them out. The three great 


‘departments to which attention will be directed, are 


the revenue, the judicial system, and the police. The 
object will be to bring about practical improvements, 
guaranteed by treaty and not by a mere general prom 
ise. 

A legal decision recently made, has caused much 
interest in the Established Church. Dr. Mackonochie, 
a noted Ritualist clergyman, of London, was some 
time ago suspended from his clerical functions for 
three years, by sentence of Lord Penzance, Judge of the 
ecclesiastical court of appeal called the Court of 
Arches, for contempt of court in refusing to obey a de 
‘cree prohibiting his ritualistic practices in public wor 
ship. He appealed to the High Court of Justice, in 
the Queen’s Bench Division of which a decision was 
given, on the 8th inst., in his favor, two Justices con- 
curring, and the third dissenting, and the sentence of 
suspension was revoked. This decision, the Zimes re- 
marks, involves a more important issue than 
the enforcement of Lord Penzance’s decree, as 
it repudiates principles of law laid down by 
the Judicial. Committee of the Privy Council. 
The effect appears to be, to extend the jurisdiction of 
the Queen’s Bench over cases heretofore considered 
properly within the scope of the Privy Council, thus 
tending to consolidate and simplify the course of appel- 
late practice. One curious circtimstance is that Lord 
Chief Justice Cockburn, who delivered the decision of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, is also a member of the 
Privy Council Committee, and in the one capacity 
overrules the decisions made by the other tribunal to 
which he belongs. The immediate effect of this de. 
cision is to make ritualism secure for the present in 
the Established Church, and it will probably tend to 
‘reconcile the opponents of that system, (technically 
called the Low Church party,) to dis-establishment, 
which the ritualists earnestly desire. 

FRANCE.—A Franco-American conference for the 
consideration of a treaty of commerce to be proposed 
between the two nations, met in Paris on the 7th inst. 
About 40 American delegates were present, and nearly 
all the Chambers of Commerce.in France were repre- 
sented. A memorial to be presented to the United 
States Congress and the French Chambers, was pre- 
sented and referred to a committee. It discussed the 
questions relating to the subject, and included a pro- 
ject for a treaty, offered as a basis for discussion. This 
_proposed, among other measures, the abolition of the 


French prohibitive laws and the reduction of Ameri- 
-can duties on French goods, especially upon wines and 


lingford, Conn., about 6 P. M., on the gth inst. 
preceded by rain, which at first fell gently, but soon 
increased to extreme violence, attended with almost 
constant lightning and continuous thunder. 
of the tornado was about half a mile wide, and its 
duration apparently but for a moment, but it demol- 


of life. 


larger number injured, several mortally. The whole 
number of deaths to the 12th, was 30. 


tions, from a few feet to an eighth of a mile. 
tornado also swept some adjoining districts, damaging 
property, but with less fatal results to human life. 
On the same day, about noon, violent storms occurred 





silks. After considerable discussion, the conference 


adopted the project. 


The International Monetary Conference, invited by 


our government, met at Paris on the roth. Leon Say 


was elected President. After some preliminary pro- 
ceedings, the conference adjourned for a few days, 
several members not having arrived. 
AusTRIA.—Reports from insurgent sources repre. 
sent the number of opponents to Austria’s occupation 
of Sosnia and the other Turkish provinces as exceed- 
ing 100,000 well armed men. It was positively stated 


at Constantinople, on the 11th, that the Porte had 
te'egraphed decisive instructions to Serajevo, the capi- 


tak’ of Bosnia, that an agreement had been reached 
wh Austria upon a basis for a convention; and that 


therefore, the Austrians in the Turkish provinces must 


be treated as friends, and that any offer of resistance 
will be to no purpose. One division of the Austrians 


occupied the town of Traonik on the 11th. 


Russia.—The Paris Moniteur asserts, and the East 
India government is said to have received confirma- 
tion of the report, that the Russian government has 


sent an accredited representative to Cabul, the capital 
of Northern Afghanistan, where he was received with 


high honors. 
Adispatch o! the ;2th from Constantinople said that 


the Russians will evacuate Adrianople within six 
weeks, and Erzeroum and Bayazid on the withdrawal 
of the British fleet. 
quested the Sultan to order the evacuation of Batoum ; 
the German repreaentative has also advised this step, 
and the Porte has decided to comply. The inhabitants 
of Batoum, it is said, have notified Minister Layard that 
they consider themselves under British protection, and 
will hoist the British flag if the Russians attempt to 
oceupy the city. 


The Czar, it is reported, has re- 


ITALY.—A controversy has arisen between the Pope 


and the present King, respecting the appointment of 
the Archbishop of Naples. 
has long exercised the exclusive right of appointing 
that functionary, and King Humbert, claiming all the 
prerogatives which belonged to the sovereigns of the 
kingdoms now consolidated in that’ of Italy, refuses to 


The local government 


recognize the Archbishop recently appointed by the Pope. 
DoMEsTIC.—A terrible tornado passed over Wal- 


It was 
The track 


ished 40 dwellings and 50 barns, and caused great loss 
About twenty persons were killed and a 


In some 
instances, wooden houses were carried off their founda- 


The 


in the vicinity of Boston, especially at Rye Beach, 
N. H., where several buildings were injured, and 
acres of woodland destroyed, but no lives lost. On 
the 1oth, a violent wind did considerable damage in 
Washington, D. C. 

The total number of cases of yellow fever at New 
Orleans to the roth inst., was 466, and of deaths 126. 
The Board of Health has been practicing carboliza- 
tion, and point to the slow increase of the disease as 
the result. Several cases have occurred at Port Eads, 
at the mouth of the Mississipi. At Grenada, Mis:., the 
disease prevails with great virulence, and only about 
700 of the white inhabitants remain in the place. Aid 
has been sent by the Howard Association of Memphis, 
Tenn, Some cases are reported at other points, mostly 
of fugitives from New Orleans. 
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